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Bishops, the Colleges, the Cathedral Chapter's, and the
incumbents of other livings.    Of these, the adminis-
tration of those belonging to the Colleges is the least
liable to objection.    The men presented may not, in
every case, be the best parish ministers; but, as a
rule, they always have some, appreciable merit.    The
crown livings are subject to the changes and caprices
of differents governments.    Those in the gift of the
Lord Chancellor are proverbially small, and are gene-
rally given to men who have been some years in the
service of the Church.    Dean and Chapter livings are
disposed of  either by the members of the chapter
among themselves, or by presenting them in turns to
their friends.    Episcopal   patronage is  exercised in
many different ways.    One bishop studs his diocese
with sons, nephews, and sons-in-law, putting them
frequently into parishes for the management of which
they have no earthly capacity, and making it a serious
business for his successor to buy them out by giving
them less   important   livings   with  larger  incomes.
Besides providing for his immediate relations, a bishop
has often to remember the friends of the friends who
in other days helped him.    "Until very lately, a Whig
or a Tory bishop might be known by the preferment
which he had given to members of "Whig or Tory
families.    It is difficult for any ordinary observer to
make out the principle on which a bishop acts in the
distribution of his patronage.    The probability, is
many bishops, in order to act fairly, avoid foHowra
principle at all.    The amount of their pa^^*^
small to enable them to promote all the m
may want to promote, while their dio^&^jiilwo large